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INTRODUCTION 

Following  a  visit  in  February  1990  to  Brigham  Young  University’s 
Primrose  International  Viola  Archive  located  in  the  Harold  B.  Lee  Library, 
Patricia  McCarty,  international  viola  soloist  and  recording  artist,  stated, 
“The  Primrose  Archive  is  of  inestimable  value  to  violists  worldwide  in  our 
search  to  rediscover  the  best  music  written  for  our  instrument.”^  Named 
in  honor  of  William  Primrose  (1904-1982),  the  Scottish  viola  virtuoso  who 
helped  establish  the  viola  as  a  concert  solo  instrument,  the  Primrose  Inter' 
national  Viola  Archive  (PIVA)  originated  in  1974  when  Primrose  accepted 
a  proposal  to  donate  his  memorabilia  to  the  Lee  Library  as  the  core  of 
a  new  viola  library  that  would  eventually  become  a  national  “resource 
center  for  students,  violists,  and  scholars. Primrose  and  the  viola  archive 
that  bears  his  name  are  commemorated  in  this  issue  of  the  Friends  of  the 
Brigham  Young  University  Library  Newsletter. 

The  new  archive,  originally  called  the  Primrose  Viola  Library,  brought 
together  the  Lee  Library’s  existing  and  modest  collection  of  viola  literature 
and  the  Primrose  donation.  After  years  of  expansion  through  a  systematic 
acquisitions  program,  BYU’s  Primrose  Viola  Library  received  a  substantial 
boost  in  1981  when,  after  extended  discussions,  the  International  Viola 
Society  (IVS)  transferred  its  archive  from  the  Mozarteum  in  Salzburg, 
Austria,  to  the  Lee  Library.  At  the  time  of  transfer,  the  collection’s  name 
was  changed  to  the  Primrose  International  Viola  Archive  to  reflect  the 
archive’s  new  character  and  scope. 

The  acquisition  of  the  International  Viola  Society’s  extensive  archive 
spurred  an  increased  effort  to  expand  BYU’s  holdings.  In  1983,  PIVA  sent 
letters  to  hundreds  of  music  publishers  worldwide  asking  them  to  contribute 
viola  music.  In  addition,  the  library  placed  standing  orders  with  a  number 
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William  Primrose,  age  8 


of  international  library  suppliers  to  send  viola  scores  upon  publication.  The 
library  was  also  fortunate  to  acquire  personal  collections  from  violists, 
arrangers,  and  private  collectors,  including  Ernst  Wallfisch,  the  late  emb 
nent  violist;  Jan  Albrecht  of  Czechoslovakia;  Walter  Lebermann  and 
Rudolf  Tretzsch,  both  of  Germany;  and  the  library  of  Franz  Zeyringer,  which 
constitutes  the  largest  private  collection  donated  to  PIVA.  Zeyringer  was 
the  founder  and  longtime  president  of  the  International  Viola  Society.  In 
addition  to  these  ongoing  efforts  to  collect  literature  for  and  about  the  viola, 
PIVA  plans  to  support  projects  in  viola  discography,  to  provide  periodical 
updates  to  Franz  Zeyringer’s  Literatur  fiir  Viola  ^  to  compile  a  biographical 
dictionary  of  violists,  and  to  produce  a  bibliography  of  research  pertaining 
to  the  viola. 


WILLIAM  PRIMROSE’S  LIFE  AND  CAREER 

As  one  of  the  world’s  premiere  violists,  William  Primrose  (b.  23  August 
1904)  left  a  legacy  well  worth  preserving.  His  lengthy  career  included  member' 
ship  in  the  NBC  Symphony,  associations  with  an  array  of  quartets  and 
chamber  ensembles,  a  remarkable  solo  career,  numerous  teaching  appoint' 
ments,  and  important  pedagogical  publications. 

In  his  engaging  memoirs.  Walk  on  the  North  Side  (1978),  Primrose  com 
fesses  that  in  his  early  years  he  “resented  the  difficulties  imposed  on  [  him] 
by  musical  chores.”  The  precocious  youth  found  his  studies  too  easy  and 
his  playmates’  pastimes  too  alluring.  “Some  years  later,”  he  notes,  “I  became 
aware  that  I  did  not  know  as  much  about  my  musical  trade  as  puerile 
conceit  had  led  me  to  suppose.  My  dedication  to  practice  did  not  burgeon 
fully  until  I  came  under  the  ponderous,  yet  benign,  influence  of  my  great 
master,  Eugene  Ysaye.”^ 

Even  before  his  more  sedulous  studies.  Primrose  learned  much  from 
the  musical  ambience  his  father  provided  for  the  family.  William’s  father, 
John  Primrose— who  was,  in  William’s  words,  “entranced  .  .  .  with  all  that 
appertained  to  string  playing  and  pedagogy” — taught  violin  in  the  family’s 
small  Glasgow  apartment  and  played  with  the  Scottish  Orchestra.^  When 
William  was  four  years  old,  his  father  purchased  a  quarter'sized  violin  and 
placed  him  under  the  tutelage  of  Camillo  Ritter,  an  Austrian  national  who 
had  studied  under  Joseph  Joachim  and  Otaker  Sevcik.  While  studying  under 
Ritter,  young  Willie  began  developing  his  own  musical  taste.  By  age  twelve 
he  had  made  public  appearances  at  the  local  Congregational  Church,  at  local 
schools,  and  at  Glasgow’s  Palette  Club.^  In  Glasgow,  William  observed  the 
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Primrose,  age  12,  at  debut  performance  of  Mendelssolm  Concerto,  St.  Andrew’s  Hall,  Glasgow 


Scottish  Orchestra  conducted  by  Emil  Mlynarsky  and  Sir  Landon  Ronald. 
During  summers  spent  on  the  Isle  of  Man  in  Lancashire,  William  attended 
performances  by  singers  Enrico  Caruso  and  Emmy  Destinn  and  by  some  of 
the  leading  violinists  of  the  day — Eugene  Ysaye,  Jan  Kubelik,  Mischa  Elman, 
Fritz  Kreisler,  and  Josef  Szigeti.  William  heard  many  of  these  musicians 
in  performances  at  Glasgow,  where  he  also  listened  to  the  London  String 
Quartet — of  which  he  later  became  a  member — and  Glasgow’s  famous 
Orpheus  Choir. ^ 

In  1919,  when  William  was  about  fifteen,  the  family  moved  to  London, 
where  he  had  received  a  scholarship  to  attend  the  Guildhall  School  of 
Music,  and  William  began  to  study  violin  under  Max  Mossel.  Although 
he  received  a  gold  medal,  the  Guildhall’s  highest  honor,  at  his  1924  gradu- 
ation,  William  later  admitted  that  he  hadn’t  been  what  the  Guildhall 
considered  an  ideal  student: 


I  was  supposed  to  take  secondary  piano,  theory,  and 
counterpoint,  but  I  skipped  them  all.  The  reason  here  .  .  . 
was  my  ear.  If  I  had  been  given  something  in  the  way  of 
advanced  harmony  and  counterpoint,  I  might  have  been 
interested.  But  everything  started  from  the  fons  et  origo  .  .  . 
(from  the  beginning). 

...  I  was  so  little  inspired  by  violin  instruction  at  the 
Guildhall  School  that  I  kept  in  the  cloakroom  a  volume  of 
concertos  edited  by  Joachim,  which  I  would  retrieve  before 
my  lesson  and  read  in  class.  And  that  would  be  my  lesson 
for  the  day."^ 


What  Primrose’s  formal  musical  education  in  London  lacked  in  interest 
and  personal  commitment  was  compensated  for  by  visits  to  performances 
in  the  city’s  concert  halls.  He  attended  performances  by  Fritz  Kreisler, 
Jascha  Heifetz,  Toscha  Seidel,  Vasa  Prihoda,  and  Pablo  Casals,  whose 
“playing  of  the  lilting  middle  section  [  of  the  second  movement  of  the  Lalo 
Concerto]  literally  lifted  me  out  of  my  seat,”  he  later  wrote.  “I  was  utterly 
transported  by  the  ravishing  euphoria  he  induced.”® 

In  1926,  after  William  had  been  a  professional  violinist  for  only  two 
years,  his  playing  began  to  falter.  On  the  advice  of  a  friend,  Ivor  Newton, 
Primrose  traveled  to  Le  Zoute  on  the  Belgian  coast  to  study  under  the  aging 
master  of  the  violin,^  Eugene  Ysaye.  Ysaye  provided  the  formerly  desultory 
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Eugene  Ysaye,  Primrose’s  mentor,  who  persuaded  him  toward  the  viola 


student  with  new  motivation  and  much^needed  technical  refinement.  But 
Primrose  was  not  wholly  given  over  to  the  violin.  As  a  young  man,  William 
had  secretly  played  his  father’s  viola  and  had  discovered  that  he  preferred 
its  sound  to  that  of  the  violin.^®  Nevertheless,  perhaps  because  of  the  poor 
esteem  in  which  the  viola  and  viola  players  were  held  at  that  time,  William 
had  decided  to  pursue  a  career  as  a  violinist.  Now,  after  three  years  of 
sporadic  study  under  Ysaye,  Primrose  had  not  only  dramatically  improved 
his  playing,  but,  with  his  mentor’s  encouragement,  he  had  also  decided  to 
switch  to  the  viola. 

Primrose  made  the  move  from  violin  to  viola  in  March  1930,  when  he 
became  the  violist  of  the  London  String  Quartet.  “Joining  the  LSQ  marked 
a  demarcation  line  for  me,”  he  wrote.  “I  had  become  a  violist  fulLfledged. 
I  had  burned  all  my  bridges.  I  had  walked  the  Damascus  road,  seen  the 
light,  repented  of  past  transgressions,  and  turned  to  the  viola. 

Besides  providing  Primrose  with  a  successful  and  rewarding  beginning 
to  his  viola  career.  Primrose’s  membership  in  the  London  String  Quartet 
benefitted  him  in  a  number  of  other  ways,  including  his  first  exposure  to 
international  audiences.  Perhaps  most  important  for  Primrose  was  his 
relationship  with  Warwick  Evans — the  cellist,  founder,  and  leader  of  the 
quartet.  “Strictly  speaking,”  wrote  Primrose,  “Evans  was  not  a  learned 
musician,  from  the  musicologist’s  point  of  view,  but  he  was  a  very  pragmatic 
one.  Of  the  many  things  I  heard  later  from  Toscanini  when  I  was  with  the 
NBC  Symphony,  there  were  very  few  that  I  had  not  learned  first  from 
Warwick  Evans.  He  instinctively  knew  how  things  should  go,  how  they 
should  sound,  how  they  should  be  presented  to  the  listener. 

Under  Evans’s  expert  guidance,  the  London  String  Quartet  toured 
successfully  in  North  and  South  America  until  the  Depression  threatened 
the  quartet  with  financial  disaster.  By  1935  the  group  decided  to  disband, 
as  Primrose  put  it,  “while  we  were  still  on  top.”^^ 

Between  the  dissolution  of  the  London  String  Quartet  in  1935  and  the 
establishment  of  the  NBC  Symphony  in  1937,  Primrose  did,  as  he  himself 
says,  “almost  anything  and  everything  that  came  to  hand  because  my 
financial  cable  was  broken  and  my  anchor  lost.’’^^  During  this  time  he 
made  many  appearances  on  the  Continent,  including  several  appearances 
at  La  Scala  in  Milan  and  a  performance  in  Berlin.  One  of  Primrose’s  most 
memorable  performances  took  place  in  England.  “The  night  before  I  gave 
my  first  performance  of  the  Walton  Concerto  with  Beecham  [Sir  Thomas 
Beecham,  the  conductor  of  the  Royal  Philharmonic]  and  the  Royal  Phih 
harmonic  Society,  I  was  in  a  theater  pit  playing  entr’acte  music.  When  the 
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actors  were  busy  onstage,  I  practiced  the  Walton.  .  .  .  Rehearsals  for  the 
concerto  were  adequate,  but  Beecham  attended  only  the  final  one.”^^ 
The  result  was  disastrous.  Beecham  lost  his  place  in  the  scherzo  move' 
ment  and  went  into  what  Primrose  called  his  “fencing  act,”  waving  his  baton 
around  in  a  way  that  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  music  the  orchestra 
was  playing.  The  concertmaster  saved  the  performance,  beating  out  the 
time  with  his  violin  and  carrying  everyone  else  along.  “It  was  difficult  to 
subdue  a  feeling  of  triumph,”  said  Primrose.  “One  night  I  was  playing  in 
a  theatre  pit  and  the  next  night  I  was  playing  to  a  distinguished  audience 
in  Queens  Hall,  with  a  great  orchestra  and  an  eminent  conductor,  and 
near  disaster. 

When  Primrose  learned  of  the  planned  formation  of  the  NBC  Symphony 
under  Arturo  Toscanini’s  leadership,  he  was  interested  in  joining  for  at 
least  two  reasons.  First,  he  hadn’t  yet  played  in  a  symphony  orchestra,  and 
second,  he  was  “determined  to  find  out  whether  Toscanini  was  really  the 
ogre  described  by  so  many  musicians. He  was  invited  to  play  viola  as 
a  member  of  the  orchestra  but  was  never,  contrary  to  popular  opinion,  the 
symphony’s  principal  violist.*  That  position  belonged  to  Carlton  Cooley, 
with  whom  Primrose  sat  on  the  first  desk.^®  Primrose  quickly  discovered 
that  Toscanini’s  legendary  temper  was  more  than  myth,  yet  he  enjoyed 
an  amicable  relationship  with  the  maestro  for  the  four  years  he  played  in 
the  orchestra.  During  his  tenure  with  NBC,  Primrose  made  several  appear' 
ances  with  the  symphony  as  a  viola  soloist,  and  in  1939  NBC  even  invited 
him  to  form  the  Primrose  Quartet.  Primrose  was  particularly  amenable 
to  the  suggestion,  for  quartet  playing  was  his  “first  and  greatest  love  in 
music.  Although  his  work  with  the  symphony  and  the  quartet  sometimes 
kept  him  busy  twelve  hours  a  day,  he  wrote  home  to  his  father  that  he  was 
“thankful,  very  thankful  ...  to  be  busy,  and  to  be  happy  in  my  work  as 
I  have  never  been  before. 

*In  his  memoirs  Primrose  himself  disputes  this  popular  notion:  “I  have  always  been 
regarded  as  the  first  violist  of  the  NBC  Symphony  and  publicity  has  always  stressed  the  fact. 
But  this  is  not  true.  If  my  recording  of  the  [Paganini]  caprices  had  come  to  the  attention 
of  the  NBC  authorities  a  week  or  so  earlier,  I  might  have  been  the  first  violist  without 
challenge.  As  it  was,  Artur  Rodzinski,  who  was  charged  with  organizing  and  preparing  the 
orchestra  for  the  maestro  [Toscanini],  doing  the  donkey  work,  as  it  were,  had  enlisted  his 
own  first  violist  from  Cleveland,  Carlton  Cooley.  It  was  never  clearly  understood  that  at 
the  most  this  was  a  joint  tenure.  As  Cooley  was  engaged  before  I  was,  Rodzinski  certainly 
wasn’t  going  to  demote  him.  ...  I  was  inexperienced  as  an  orchestra  player  and  had  to 
depend  a  great  deal  on  Cooley  at  first.  I  think  I  caught  on  fairly  quickly,  though” 
(Walk  on  the  North  Side,  93). 
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Clippings  from  Primrose’s  1947  pressbook 


In  1941 ,  it  was  rumored  that  Toscanini  might  resign  from  the  orchestra. 
Primrose,  who  had  joined  the  orchestra  in  part  for  the  chance  to  work 
under  Toscanini’s  direction,  decided  to  move  on.  By  chance.  Primrose 
encountered  Richard  Crooks  on  a  New  York  City  street,  and  the  famous 
tenor  invited  Primrose  to  join  him  on  an  upcoming  tour.^^  Primrose 
accepted  the  offer  and  did  five  tours  in  four  years.  Crooks  giving  him  equal 
billing  after  the  end  of  their  first  tour.^^  decision  to  resign  from  the 
NBC  Symphony  had  been  a  risky  one,  and  Primrose  mentions  in  letters 
to  his  parents  in  London  that  “things  looked  very  black  for  a  time,”^^ 
but  the  tours  with  Crooks  were  what  he  needed  to  launch  his  solo  career. 
Arthur  Judson,  an  influential  concert  manager,  sought  out  Primrose, 
expressing  “his  willingness  and  desire  to  handle  my  affairs, and  the  rising 
viola  star  began  making  more  and  more  solo  appearances. 

In  a  letter  written  to  his  father  in  1944,  just  a  few  years  after  signing 
with  Arthur  Judson,  Primrose  expressed  surprise  at  his  own  success: 


“I .  .  .  am  grateful  to  God  that  my  solo  career  has  gone  so 
well  these  past  three  seasons.  1941-42  saw  me  with  some 
thirty'two  concerts,  and  when  I  signed  up  with  the  Judson 
office,  I  was  quite  prepared  to  be  satisfied  with  similar 
seasons  for  some  time  to  come.  You  can  imagine  my  surprise 
when  last  season  turned  out  to  be  forty Tive  concerts,  and 
my  amazement  when  Judson  informed  me  I  had  sixty-four 

this  season!  ”25 


The  years  that  followed  brought  further  success.  Besides  playing  with 
orchestras  throughout  Europe,  Primrose  performed  with  prestigious  Ameri' 
can  ensembles,  including  the  Baltimore,  Boston,  Chicago,  Kansas  City, 
Los  Angeles,  Minneapolis,  NBC,  Philadelphia,  St.  Louis,  and  Utah  sym¬ 
phonies. During  his  years  of  touring.  Primrose  performed  with  many  of 
the  most  eminent  conductors  of  his  day,  including  Sir  John  Barbirolli, 
Sir  Thomas  Beecham,  Arturo  Toscanini,  Sir  Adrian  Boult,  Charles  Munch, 
Serge  Koussevitsky,  Wilhelm  Furtwangler,  Sir  Malcolm  Sargent,  and  Maurice 
Abravanel.27  Primrose  was  also  able  to  pursue  his  profound  love  for  chamber 
music;  in  fact,  through  his  chamber  music  affiliations  he  was  able  to  per¬ 
form  with  some  of  the  great  artists  he  had  listened  to  as  a  young  man 
in  England  and  Scotland.  In  addition  to  the  London  String  Quartet  and 
the  Primrose  Quartet,  he  was  a  member  of  the  Festival  Piano  Quartet, 
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Jascha  Heifetz,  a  performing  and  recording  collaborator  with  Primrose 


the  HeifetZ'Primrose'Feuermann  Trio,  the  HeifetZ'PrimroseTiatigorsky  Trio 
(formed  fifteen  years  after  Feuermann’s  untimely  death  ended  Primrose’s 
earlier  collaboration  with  Heifetz),  and  the  SchnabehSzigethPrimroseTournier 
Piano  Quartet. 28  In  1953,  in  recognition  of  his  musical  achievements. 
Primrose  was  granted  the  title  of  Commander  of  the  British  Empire  by 
Queen  Elizabeth  11.29 

Besides  enjoying  a  lengthy  and  successful  solo  career.  Primrose  became 
a  noted  pedagogue.  Early  in  his  career  he  received  an  appointment  from 
Efrem  Zimbalist  to  teach  at  the  Curtis  Institute  of  Music  in  Philadelphia. 
From  1961  to  1965  he  taught  with  Heifetz  and  Piatigorsky  at  the  University 
of  Southern  California. Then,  from  1965  to  1972,  Primrose  was  on  the 
faculty  at  Indiana  University. ^2  1971  Primrose  was  in  residence  at 

the  Tokyo  University  of  Fine  Arts  and  Music  and  the  Toho  School. He 
taught  occasionally  at  Juilliard  and  the  Eastman  School  of  Music  as  well  as 
summer  sessions  in  Toronto,  Montreal,  Geneva,  Banff,  Santa  Barbara,  and 
Aspen. Primrose  also  wrote  or  contributed  to  four  important  pedagogical 
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The  Heifetz-Primrose-Piatigorsky  Trio  in  a  recording  session 
(I  to  r,  Gregor  Piatigorsky,  William  Primrose,  Jascha  Heifetz) 


publications:  The  Art  and  Practice  of  Scale  Playing  (Mills,  1954),  Technique 
Is  Memory  (Oxford  University  Press,  1960),  Violin  and  Viola  (with  Yehudi 
Menuhin  and  Denis  Stevens;  Schirmer,  1976),  and  Playing  the  Viola 
(Oxford  University  Press,  1988).  Primrose  was  a  member  of  the  Depart- 
ment  of  Music  faculty  at  Brigham  Young  University  from  1979  to  1982 
as  a  guest  lecturer.  Unfortunately,  by  this  time  his  declining  health 
precluded  a  rigorous  schedule.  Primrose  began  developing  a  hearing 
problem  in  1946  that  eventually  affected  his  ability  to  hear  a  certain 
range  of  the  musical  scale  accurately. His  hearing  difficulties  and  a 
cancer  diagnosed  in  1977  ended  many  of  his  activities,^^  but  he  was 
still  able  to  teach  private  lessons,  coach  chamber  music,  and  do  a  limited 
amount  of  performing  until  his  death  from  cancer  on  1  May  1982  in 
Provo,  Utah. 

A  telling  summation  of  Primrose  as  artist  and  person  comes  from 
Primrose’s  own  account  of  a  visit  he  made  to  a  school  for  retarded  children 
in  Kansas. 
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I  met  the  young  man  who  was  in  charge  of  this  musical 
therapy  program — a  nobody  in  the  music  profession,  as  we 
great  ones  might  have  judged  him.  Whoever  had  heard  of 
him,  and  of  what  importance  was  he  in  the  music  world? 

But  he  brought  me  to  a  shuddering  awakening!  He  had  as 
one  of  his  many  patients  that  morning  a  pathetic  piece  of 
humanity,  a  small  boy  bereft  of  most  of  his  faculties,  bereft 
of  those  things  which  we  take  for  granted  every  moment 
of  our  lives.  The  little  chap  filled  me  with  a  sort  of  pity  and 
terror,  in  that  he  had  no  eye  sockets  to  house  his  blindness. 

But  this  young  music  master  was  stimulating  the  mite  with 
specially  thought-out  rhythms  beaten  on  a  drum. 

The  poor  little  fellow  could  feel  the  pulse  of  the  drum 
even  if  he  couldn’t  hear  it.  The  face  of  the  boy  gradually  and 
miraculously — or  so  it  seemed  to  me — showed  an  apprehen¬ 
sion,  an  awareness  of  this.  And  even  though  one  usually 
looks  for  awareness  and  emotion  in  the  eyes,  of  which  he  had 
none,  there  appeared  to  sufluse  his  face  some  blessing,  some 
benediction,  some  compensation  from  God.  That,  I  exulted 
in  myself,  is  what  it  is  all  about.  If  ever  I  might  be  granted 
with  my  gift  to  achieve  what  that  young  man  had  achieved 
with  this  pitiful  member  of  humanity,  I  felt  I  might  then 
be  able  to  say  with  true  understanding,  “All  things  come 
from  thee.  Oh  God,  and  of  thine  own  have  we  given  thee.”^"^ 

THE  VIOLA  AND  VIOLISTS 

The  viola  is  the  middle-range  instrument  of  the  violin  family.  It  is 
sometimes  cavalierly  referred  to  as  the  “big  fiddle.”  Its  position  in  the 
violin  family  somewhat  parallels  the  alto  voice  of  the  normal  SATB  (soprano, 
alto,  tenor,  bass)  arrangement  in  a  choir  of  voices,  the  alto  being  just  below 
the  soprano  range.  In  fact,  the  French  word  for  viola  is  Valto.  As  do  other 
members  of  the  violin  family— violin,  cello,  contra  bass— the  viola  has  four 
strings,  the  lowest  of  which  descends  at  an  interval  of  a  fifth  below  that 
of  the  violin. 

The  viola  is  played  with  a  bow  and  placed  on  the  shoulder,  as  is  the 
violin,  in  contrast  to  the  cello,  which  is  placed  between  the  player’s  legs. 
In  German  the  viola  is  the  Bratsche ,  which  comes  from  the  Italian  braccio , 
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William  Primrose  at  the  height  of  his  career 


meaning  “arm,”  or  to  be  played  on  the  arm  in  contrast  with  being  played 
on  the  leg.  The  etymology  of  the  word  viola  ^  or  viola  da  braccio^  leads  some 
historians  to  believe  that  when  the  violin  family  emerged  as  an  entity  in 
Italy  during  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  viola  may  have 
appeared  slightly  before  the  violin,  violino  being  a  diminutive  form  o{ viola. 
Violists  often  like  to  think  that  they  may  indeed  have  been  at  the  head 
of  the  family,  at  least  historically. 

Primrose,  while  establishing  his  career  in  America  in  the  early  1940s 
by  playing  not  only  in  the  cultural  centers  but  also  in  scores  of  mid- 
western  communities  and  even  numerous  backwoods  settlements  was 
often  asked  the  question,  “What  is  the  difference  between  the  violin 
and  the  viola?”  This  question  was  posed  by  welhmeaning  people  who 
had  never  heard  the  instrument.  Primrose  recalled  that  he  usually  went 
into  a  kind  of  esoteric  exposition  referring  to  the  difference  in  sound 
and  range,  of  course,  but  also  explaining  that  the  viola  was  on  an  average 
about  two  inches  longer  than  the  violin— wider,  thicker,  etc.  After  offer' 
ing  this  lengthy  explanation  innumerable  times.  Primrose  decided  to 
shorten  the  answer  by  saying  that  the  viola  was  a  “violin  with  a  college 
education.” 

Much  has  been  conjectured  and  written  about  the  historical  and 
musical  reasons  for  the  viola’s  subservient  position  before  the  twentieth 
century  to  the  more  brilliant  violin  and  powerful  cello.  Cecil  Forsyth,  in 
his  widely  used  book.  Orchestration  (London:  Macmillan,  1914),  takes  an 
ovet'the'shoulder  glance  at  the  viola’s  and  violists’s  comparative  humble 
station  in  musical  life: 


The  viola  has  perhaps  suffered  the  ups  and  downs  of  musical 
treatment  more  than  any  other  stringed'instrument.  In  the 
late  sixteenth  and  early  seventeenth  century  it  held  much 
the  same  position  in  the  orchestra  that  the  1st  and  2nd 
violins  occupy  today.  The  violin,  with  its  higher  pitch  and 
its  more  exquisite  tone^colour,  was  continually  “knocking 
at  the  door,”  and  the  viola  found  itself  servant  where  once 
it  had  been  master. 


Forsyth  invites  the  reader  to  examine  scores  representative  of  the  post- 
Bach,  or  early  classic  period,  and,  here,  in  a  rather  hyperbolic  review  of 
the  situation,  he  writes: 
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[Here]  we  feel  that  the  viola  is  often  merely  a  source  of 
anxiety  to  the  composer.  We  feel  that  he  must  have  regarded 
its  existence  as  something  in  the  nature  of  a  prehistoric 
survival.  The  instrument  was  there  and  had  to  be  written 
for.  Interesting  but  subordinate  contrapuntal  middle^parts 
were,  however,  still  a  thing  of  the  future.  The  viola,  there- 
fore,  either  did  nothing  or  something  which  by  the  ingenuity 
of  the  composer  was  made  to  appear  as  much  like  nothing 
as  possible.  If  all  else  failed  it  could  always  play  the  bass, 
and,  though  this  often  resulted  in  an  unnecessary  and 
uncomfortable  three-octave-bass,  it  was  better  than  filling 

the  part  with  rests. 


Concerning  the  instrument  itself,  Forsyth  makes  this  observation: 


.  .  .  a  betwixt-and'between  instrument  imperfect  in  con¬ 
struction,  “difficult”  and  somewhat  uneven  in  tone-quality, 
and  undeniably  clumsy  to  manage.  The  viola  more  than 
any  other  stringed  instrument  is  liable  to  have  some  one 
or  two  wolf  notes  in  its  compass.  In  fact  very  few  violas 
are  wholly  free  from  this  defect.  The  opposite  disease, 
commonly  known  as  sleep,  seems  to  affect  it  less.  Perhaps 
its  constitution,  inured  for  centuries  to  sleepy  passages, 
has  by  now  become  immune  to  the  microbe  of  sleeping 
sickness.'^® 


We  can  wonder  to  how  many  inadequately  prepared  violists  Forsyth 
was  subjected  during  his  lifetime  when  he  remarks: 


[The  top  string’s]  quality  has  something  nasal  and  pierc¬ 
ing;  something  suffering,  even  unpleasant.  A  prominent 
melody  on  this  string  becomes  unbearable  after  a  short 
time.'^^ 


He  offers  the  listener  some  hope,  however,  when  the  viola  is  played  on  its 
two  middle  strings. 
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[They]  are  at  once  the  least  characteristic  and  the  most 
sympathetic.  Lacking  the  piercing  unhappy  quality  of  the 
top'String,  they  combine  well  with  almost  anything  in 
the  orchestra.  ...  It  is  on  these  two  strings  that  the  viola 
does  most  of  the  accompanying  and  fillingmp  work,  to  which 
a  great  part  of  its  existence  is  devoted.^^ 


And  finally,  the  reward  for  any  who  would  wish  to  hear  a  viola: 


The  bottom'String  of  the  viola  is  the  most  characteristic  of 
all.  In  fact,  to  the  average  concert'goer  the  viola  is  only 
a  viola  when  it  is  on  its  bottom^string.  “Somber,  austere, 
sometimes  even  forbidding,”  its  mere  sound,  even  in  the 
simplest  phrases,  is  sufficient  to  conjure  up  the  image  of 
Tragedy  .^3 


In  perhaps  the  most  redeeming  and  forward-looking  observation  Forsyth 
offers  from  his  turn-of-the-century  viewpoint,  he  observes: 


The  above  remarks  must  not  be  taken  as  pointing  backwards 
to  the  bad  old  days  when  viola  players  were  selected  merely 
because  they  were  too  wicked  or  senile  to  play  the  violin. 
Those  days  are  happily  gone  forever.^^ 


Johann  Joachim  Quantz  in  his  famous  Versuch  einer  Anweisung  ...  of 
1752  adjured  violists  to  be  at  least  as  technically  well  equipped  as  second 
violinists,  and  from  the  days  of  the  first-known  concert  violist,  Carl  Stamitz 
(1745-1801),  the  rise  of  viola  technique  toward  the  vaunted  legerdemain 
of  violinists  has  been  steady,  albeit  slow.  Primrose  in  1941  identified  a  long¬ 
standing  problem  with  the  viola  from  a  listener’s  perception: 


Whenever  we  hear  it  said  that  the  viola  ranks  among  the 
less  expressive  instruments,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  speaker 
has  not  had  the  instrument  properly  revealed  to  him,  and 
that  his  opinion  has  been  formed  by  listening  to  inferior 
playing.  A  vicious  circle  of  thought  surrounds  the  viola.  One 
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hears  it  badly  played,  one  is  well  aware  that  it  sounds 
unpleasant,  and  one  draws  the  conclusion  that  such  an 
instrument  must  be  highly  limited.  In  point  of  fact,  it  is  not 
limited.  Even  a  cheap  viola  produces  a  pleasing  sound,  in 
hands  that  know  how  to  play  it.^^ 


Another  misconception  that  has  haunted  the  violist  and  the  instrument 
is  the  assumed  “paucity”  (a  favorite  adjective  of  concert  reviewers,  and 
especially  uninformed  critics)  of  the  viola  repertoire.  Primrose  in  an  interview 
with  Burton  Paige  stated: 

In  approaching  the  viola  we  must  rid  our  minds  of  several 
unwarranted  preconceptions  about  it.  First  of  all,  it  need 
by  no  means  be  confined  to  the  realm  of  the  purely  ground 
bass  instruments.  We  think  of  the  viola  chiefly  as  an 
orchestral  and  ensemble  instrument,  because  so  much  of 
its  notable  music  has  been  written  for  group  playing.  But 
it  is  also  possible  to  find  a  vast  amount  of  distinguished  solo 
music  for  the  viola.  I  (Primrose)  have  frequently  presented 
solo  recitals  of  viola  music,  in  many  parts  of  the  world, 
building  as  many  as  eight  different  programs,  none  of  them 
including  as  many  transcriptions  or  arrangements  as  are  to 
be  found  on  the  average  violin  program.^^ 


V iolists  themselves  may  be  guilty  of  having  contributed  to  the  impression 
that  the  viola  literature  is  limited.  Certainly,  it  is  smaller  than  that  written 
for  the  violin  or  piano,  but  violinists  and  pianists,  too,  tend  to  present 
over  and  over  the  standard  repertoire  in  their  programming.  This  is  a  great 
disservice  to  composers  who  have  left  many  outstanding  instrumental 
pieces  that,  from  lack  of  being  known,  sheer  laziness  on  the  part  of  pet' 
formers  to  investigate,  or  fear  by  soloists  and  managers  of  lowered  box  office 
receipts,  have  been  neglected  and,  consequently,  never  introduced  into  the 
“hit  parade”  of  popular  repertoire.  The  general  public  tends  to  like  what 
they  know,  and  thus  know  what  they  like  as  do  many  soloists — including 
violists — who  tend  to  play  repetitively  what  they  hear  other  soloists  play. 
One  consolation  for  the  violist  is  that  since  a  viola  recital  in  comparison 
with  a  violin  recital  is  much  rarer,  most  of  what  he  or  she  may  present  in 
a  concert  is  relatively  new  to  the  listener. 
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To  allay  any  doubts  regarding  the  depth  and  breadth  of  the  viola 
repertoire,  one  need  only  take  to  hand  the  monumental  work  of  Franz  Zey' 
ringer,  his  Literaturjiir  Viola  (2nd  edition,  Hartberg,  Austria:  Schonwetter, 
1985).  With  thoroughness  Zeyringer  has  attempted  to  codify  all  of  the 
repertoire  written  for  the  viola,  alone  and  in  combination  with  other  instrm 
ments,  since  the  seventeenth  century.  It  might  astonish  the  reader  to  know, 
for  instance,  that  at  least  750  pieces  have  been  written  for  viola  without 
accompaniment,  1,300  for  viola  and  orchestra,  and  3,000  for  viola  and  piano. 

Potentially,  a  violist  could  select  from  an  expansive  repertoire  of  more 
than  14,000  pieces,  according  to  Zeyringer’s  bibliography  (at  this  time 
approximately  one-third  of  this  repertoire  is  housed  in  PIVA).  Most  of  these 
are  not  transcriptions,  but  were  originally  conceived  by  composers  for  the 
instrument.  Not  all  are  masterworks,  of  course,  but  the  same  can  be  said 
for  the  repertoire  of  any  instrument.  Although  the  violist  does  not  enjoy 
ten  sonatas  for  the  instrument  by  Beethoven,  as  the  violinist  does,  or  two 
concertos  by  Brahms,  as  the  pianist,  the  violist  need  not  lament.  There  is 
enough  worthwhile  literature  to  occupy  a  lifetime. 

It  is  perhaps  curious  that  some  leading  composers  did  not  write  more 
works  for  the  viola,  especially  those  who  chose  the  viola  as  their  perform^ 
ing  instrument.  Bach  preferred  playing  the  viola  so  that  he  could  be  “in 
the  middle  of  the  harmony. His  second  wife,  Anna  Magdelena  wrote, 
“Whatever  troubles  there  were  [  in  the  first  few  years  in  the  Thomas  School] , 
they  found  no  place  in  our  home.  They  belonged  ‘outside,’  and  there  they 
remained  when  Sebastian  sat  down  beside  the  klavier  or  took  out  his 
viola. Before  permanently  settling  in  Vienna,  Beethoven  played  viola  in 
the  court  orchestra  at  Bonn.  His  instrument  can  be  seen  today  displayed 
in  his  native  city  at  the  Beethovenhaus.  On  this  subject,  Ralph  Aldrich 
has  penned: 


Eat  out  thy  heart,  O  Cello  proud, 

And  Violin,  go  don  thy  shroud. 

Pray  Saint  Cecilia’s  mercy  mild 
Forgive  thy  up  and  downbows  wild, 

For  she  in  sacred  restitution, 

Bless’d  VIOLA’S  contribution, 

Paying  IT  the  compliment 
Of  genius’  favoured  instrument. 

Mozart,  Schubert,  Dvorak,  Britten, 

All  for  orchestras  have  written. 

Hear,  O  Man,  and  earth  rejoice  .  .  . 
VIOLA  played  they  all-BY  CHOICE149 
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Composers  in  the  nineteenth  century,  beginning  with  Beethoven,  started 
writing  more  equal  voicing  in  the  string  quartet  and  the  string  section  of  the 
orchestra.  Brahms,  Dvorak,  and  especially  Wagner  gave  the  viola  within 
the  ensemble  a  more  prominent,  even  soloistic  role.  Technical  demands 
placed  on  violists  by  Richard  Strauss  were  no  less  than  for  other  instrument 
talists  of  the  orchestra.  The  viola  was  propelled  into  the  twentieth  century, 
and  with  that  came  a  new  dawning. 

The  redoubtable  Lionel  Tertis  (1876-1975),  born  on  the  same  day  as 
the  master  cellist  Pablo  Casals,  was  a  feisty  Englishman  who  would  not  take 
“no”  for  an  answer  when  he  demanded  of  composers  that  they  write  for 
his  instrument,  the  viola,  in  an  idiomatic  fashion,  treating  it  as  a  separate 
entity  in  the  family  of  stringed  instruments.  Tertis  was  the  first  of  three 
prominent  violists  who  converted  from  the  violin  to  the  viola  during  the 
first  half  of  this  century,  demonstrating  that  the  viola  was  a  viable  concertiz' 
ing  instrument.  Paul  Hindemith  (1895-1963),  one  of  the  foremost  composers 
of  our  time,  a  highly  skilled  violist  and  widely  known  as  a  soloist  and 
member  of  a  distinguished  string  quartet,  wrote  copiously  for  his  instrument. 
Hindemith  bequeathed  a  lasting  written  legacy  to  violists.  Completing  this 
formidable  triumvirate  of  twentieth'Century  violists  was  William  Primrose. 
Yehudi  Menuhin  puts  it  succinctly:  “If  Lionel  Tertis  was  the  first  protagonist. 
Primrose  was  certainly  the  first  star  of  the  viola.  ”5° 

About  half  a  century  ago.  Primrose  noted  that  the  viola  and  violists 
were  emerging  from  generations  of  misunderstanding  and  benign  neglect: 


It  is  gratifying  to  observe  the  unmistakable  awakening  of 
interest  in  viola  playing.  There  was  a  time,  not  too  long 
ago,  when  the  viola  was  not  only  neglected  but  thoroughly 
misunderstood.  Indeed,  the  misunderstanding  caused  the 
neglect.  A  clearer  comprehension  of  the  uses,  technic  and 
scope  of  the  viola  has  already  increased  its  popularity 
and  this  fact  also  points  to  a  still  deeper  penetration  into 
one  of  the  richest  and  most  rewarding  fields  of  musical 
activity. 


Since  the  dawn  of  this  century,  violists  have  sensed  an  increasing  respect 
coming  their  way  from  various  corners  of  the  musical  and  psychoanalytical' 
musical  world.  The  great  conductor  Artur  Nikisch  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  a  player’s  psyche  depended  upon  the  instrument  he  played.  Nikisch 
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characterized  violists  as  being  calm  and  good-natured.  Henry  Ellis  Dickson, 
for  thirty  years  a  violinist  in  the  Boston  Symphony,  wrote  in  a  short  volume. 
Gentlemen,  More  Dolce  Please!  (1969),  that  among  the  different  sections  of 
the  orchestra,  viola  players  are  the  least  troublesome.  Ralph  Greenson, 
a  Los  Angeles  psychoanalyst  and  an  amateur  violinist,  has  observed 
among  orchestra  string  players  the  “Prima  Donna  on  the  first  violin,”  the 
“Bon  Vivant  on  cello,”  and  the  “Mortician  on  bass,”  while  saying  of 
the  “Middleman  on  viola,”  that  “the  infighting  for  advancement  that  goes 
on  among  the  more  populous  violin  desks  is  not  for  him;  that  is  why  he 
switched  over  from  the  violin  years  ago.  The  cerebral  sort,  he  lives  for 
chamber  music,  which  offers  more  challenge  than  the  routine  supporting 
role  that  composers  give  his  instrument.  ”^2  Finally,  the  eminent  music  critic 
Irving  Kolodin  left  this  assessment: 


As  a  fledgling  viola  player  I  naturally  regard  all  other  violists 
as  studious  chaps  who  don’t  have  the  finger  facility  of  the 
notenfresser  who  make  agile  first  violinists,  but  are  better  read, 
have  heard  more  music,  and  are,  altogether,  men  of  superior 
taste. 53 


Leading  contemporary  composers,  such  as  Walton  and  Bartok,  have 
discovered  a  new  potential  of  the  instrument,  it  seems,  and  more  music  has 
been  written  for  the  viola  during  our  time  than  ever  before.  Running  con¬ 
currently  with  this  phenomenon  is  the  rising  technical  standard  of  playing 
among  younger  violists  (notable  among  women)  and,  most  interesting, 
the  appearance  more  and  more  of  echt  violists,  those  who  started  on  the 
instrument  rather  than  changing  over  from  violin  later.  This  would  have 
been  unheard  of  a  generation  ago. 

The  twentieth  century  has  discovered  the  viola,  and  violists  appear  to 
have  found  their  own  identity.  If  the  ignominy  suffered  by  players  who  were 
“too  decrepit  or  immoral  to  play  the  violin  and  were  sentenced  to  scrape 
away  the  winter  of  their  discontent  as  violists”  still  lingers  in  the  minds  of 
some  modern  violists,  one  senses  that  the  memory  is  fading  fast. 

THE  WILLIAM  PRIMROSE  LIBRARY 

BYU’s  William  Primrose  Viola  Library  was  largely  the  outgrowth  of  the 
close  personal  relationship  of  David  Dalton  and  William  Primrose.  Dalton 
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had  been  a  student  under  Primrose  while  Dalton  completed  his  doctorate 
at  Indiana  University.  Dalton  assisted  Primrose  in  preparing  his  memoirs, 
Walk  on  the  North  Side^  and  during  this  collaboration  Dalton  suggested 
to  the  BYU  library  that  this  singular  figure  in  the  history  of  musical 
performance  would  leave  a  legacy  worth  preserving  and  honoring.  In  1974,  a 
meeting  was  held  with  William  Primrose,  David  Dalton,  Thomas  Mathiesen, 
and  officials  of  the  Harold  B.  Lee  Library  at  BYU  in  which  a  proposal  was 
made  to  “establish  a  viola  music  collection,  called  the  William  Primrose  Viola 
Library,  which  would  become  a  resource  center  for  students,  professional 
and  amateur  violists,  and  scholars.”  At  the  core  of  the  library  would  be 
Primrose’s  own  collection,  consisting  of  his  library  of  annotated  scores 
including  many  manuscripts,  vintage  recordings,  photographs,  press  clippings. 


David  Dalton  receiving  instruction  from  William  Primrose  on  how  to  hold  the  viola 
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correspondence,  and  personal  papers  relating  to  his  career  and  publications. 
Surrounding  this  unique  material  would  be  a  library  of  all  currently  available 
music  published  for  the  viola,  all  available  recordings  of  viola  music  by 
Primrose  and  other  violists,  books,  treatises,  articles,  etc.,  pertaining  to  viola 
history,  literature,  and  pedagogy. 

Due  to  Primrose’s  residence  in  Australia  for  most  of  the  intervening 
years,  the  agreement  was  not  completed  until  1979.  In  1978,  filming  of 
a  30'minute  documentary  entitled  A  Violist’s  Legacy  featuring  Primrose  took 
place  at  the  Brigham  Young  University  television  studios.  The  film  premiered 
at  the  Seventh  International  Viola  Congress  hosted  by  Brigham  Young 
University  in  July  1979  and  is  now  distributed  by  Shar  Products  Company, 
a  company  that  has  promoted  the  preservation  on  film  of  some  of  the  great 
string  artists  of  the  twentieth  century. 

As  a  result  of  the  congress,  BYU  produced  another  video  featuring  Prim¬ 
rose,  entitled 200  Violists,  In  1987,  a  second  documentary,  William  Primrose, 
Violist,  was  produced  at  BYU.  This  video  contains  a  vintage  black-and-white 
film  of  Primrose  in  recital  at  the  height  of  his  career  in  1947  (also  dis¬ 
tributed  by  Shar  Co.).  In  the  summer  of  1980,  Primrose  recorded  the 
Bach  Cello/Viola  Suites  at  Brigham  Young  University  sound  studios;  these 
have  yet  to  be  released.  These  visual  and  aural  documents  repose  in  PIVA. 
Licensing  by  RCA  and  other  companies  has  been  granted  for  the  reissue 
of  vintage  Primrose  recordings. 

From  the  inception  of  the 'Primrose  Library  the  focal  effort  has  been 
to  gather,  and  where  necessary  purchase.  Primrose  memorabilia  and  to 
acquire  viola  music  in  print,  along  with  holograph  scores,  or  photostats  of 
manuscripts  when  originals  are  not  available.  In  1977,  Primrose  donated 
to  BYU  approximately  200  pieces  of  viola  music  from  his  own  collection. 
Although  Primrose  described  himself  as  a  “noncollector,”  a  sizable  number 
of  interesting  items  turned  up  in  this  trove,  including  some  that  are  unique. 
There  is,  for  instance,  a  manuscript  for  solo  viola  by  Ernst  Toch  dated 
18  August  1968 — not  long  before  Toch’s  death — which  bears  the  inscription: 

For  William  Primrose,  the  master  of  his  art. 

To  please  his  somewhat  capricious  heart. 

There  is  a  holograph  score  of  the  soon-to-be-published  “Sarasateana:  Suite 
of  Spanish  Dances”  for  viola  in  the  hand  of  Efrem  Zimbalist,  the  late 
distinguished  violinist  and  Primrose’s  director  at  the  Curtis  Institute  of 
Music  in  the  early  1940s.  Two  illuminating  manuscripts  are  the  “working” 
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William  Primrose  at  the  Harold  B.  Lee  Library,  Brigham  Young  University,  1978 
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scores  of  the  Milhaud  Second  Viola  Concerto  in  the  composer’s  hand, 
dedicated  to  Primrose,  and  that  in  Tibor  Serly’s  hand  of  the  Bartok  Viola 
Concerto,  from  which  Primrose  prepared  the  premiere  performance  in  1949. 

Primrose  manuscripts  include  his  pedagogical  writings  and  arrange' 
ments,  such  as  The  Art  and  Practice  of  Scale  Playing  on  the  Viola  (1954)  and 
La  Campanella  (1956)  by  Paganini/Liszt.  There  are  also  proof  sheets  of  his 
editings  of  other  composers’  works,  for  instance  the  Bach  Cello/ Viola  Suites 
and  Fantastic  Variations  on  a  Theme  from  Tristan  (1963)  by  William  Bergsma, 
written  for  Primrose.  PIVA  has  numerous  holographs  of  various  composers’ 
works  for  viola,  including  Iain  Hamilton’s  Sonata  for  Viola  and  Piano, 
George  Rochberg’s  Viola  Sonata,  and  Maurice  Gardner’s  Rhapsody  for  Viola 
and  Orchestra  y  the  latter  two  works  commissioned  by  Brigham  Young 
University,  Friends  of  Primrose,  and  the  American  Viola  Society.  An 
attempt  was  made  to  acquire  the  originals  of  two  dedications  to  Primrose, 
specifically  Bartok’s  holograph  of  the  Viola  Concerto  and  Britten’s 
Lachrymae,  but  only  photostats  were  available. 

While  most  of  Primrose’s  private  collection  consists  of  viola  solo  music, 
about  fifteen  chamber  works  containing  viola  parts  with  fingerings  and 
bowings  used  by  Primrose  in  performances  and  recordings  are  also  included. 
It  would  be  instructive  for  a  curious  violist  to  examine  the  viola  part  in  an 
album  of  Mozart  quartets  used  by  Primrose  in  the  London  String  Quartet, 
or  the  “Trout”  Quintet  used  in  the  Festival  Quartet,  or  a  volume  of 
Beethoven  string  trios  presumably  employed  in  the  Heifetz-Primrose- 
Piatigorsky  Trio. 

In  1979  Primrose’s  sister  Jean,  of  New  York  City,  donated  a  trove 
of  early  Primrose  memorabilia  to  PIVA.  During  the  London  Blitz  of 
World  War  II,  the  Primrose  family  apartment  fell  victim  to  a  V'2  bomb. 
Family  possessions  that  were  rescued  were  eventually  stored  at  Canterbury 
and  in  1977  were  brought  in  a  suitcase  to  BYU.  A  number  of  vintage  family 
photos  from  Glasgow  and  London  augmented  the  Primrose  photo  archive 
considerably,  and  a  large  press'clipping  book  with  the  musty  smell  of 
English  dampness  is  a  particularly  interesting  item  in  the  archive.  The 
suitcase,  which  Primrose  recognized  as  an  old  companion  from  his  concert 
traveling  days,  yielded  programs,  reviews,  and  some  phonodiscs,  both  78s 
and  LPs.  Among  the  discs  were  several  examples  of  first  pressings,  or  “test” 
records,  with  an  approving  “ok  WP”  scrawled  on  the  label.  Of  particular 
interest  are  two  recordings  from  air  checks  over  NBC,  done  in  1942  by 
the  Primrose  Quartet  (Oscar  Shumsky,  Josef  Gingold,  Primrose  and 
Harvey  Shapiro). 
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Primrose  and  Benjamin  Britten 

Premiere  of  Lachrymae  at  the  Aldeburgh  Festival,  20  June  1950 


Efforts  are  being  made  to  increase  the  Primrose  Endowment,  to  expand 
the  holdings  of  PIVA,  and  to  bring  focus  on  the  viola  as  a  concertizing 
instrument. 


FROM  PRIMROSE  VIOLA  LIBRARY 
TO  PRIMROSE  INTERNATIONAL  VIOLA  ARCHIVE 

Franz  Zeyringer,  president  of  the  International  Viola  Society  (IVS) 
attended  the  Seventh  International  Viola  Congress  held  at  Brigham  Young 
University  in  July  1979.  Impressed  with  the  William  Primrose  Viola  Library, 
he  recognized  in  BYU  a  solution  to  the  problems  he  was  having  with  the 
viola  archive  of  the  International  Viola  Society  then  housed  in  the 
Mozarteum  in  Salzburg,  Austria. 

Following  his  return  to  Austria  and  after  consultation  with  the 
other  officers  of  IVS,  Professor  Zeyringer  commenced  negotiations  with 
officials  of  the  Hochschulbibliothek  Mozarteum  in  Salzburg  to  move  the 
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Manuscript  of  the  Sonata  for  Viola  and  Piano  by  George  Rochberg 
Premiered  at  Brigham  Young  University,  1979 


Manuscript  of  Primrose’s  transcription  of  the  Paganini/Liszt  La  Campanella 


I  vs  Archive  to  the  Brigham  Young  University  Library.  Zeyringer  had  been 
the  significant  force  behind  the  establishment  of  the  International  Viola 
Society  Archive  at  the  Hochschulbibliothek  and  had  devoted  considerable 
personal  time  and  funds  to  the  archive.  All  parties  concerned  agreed  to 
the  proposition  of  moving  the  IVS  Archive,  and  Zeyringer  informed 
the  Lee  Library  that  further  negotiations  should  be  made  directly  with 
Dr.  Werner  Rainer,  director  of  the  library  at  the  Mozarteum.  Correspom 
dence  ensued  primarily  between  David  Dalton,  professor  of  viola  at  BYU, 
and  Rainer.  An  agreement,  signed  on  21  April  1981,  by  A.  Dean  Larsen 
representing  the  Brigham  Young  University  Library  and  Dr.  Werner  Rainer 
for  the  Bibliothek  Mozarteum,  released  the  IVS  Archive  in  exchange  for 
a  set  of  the  Corpus  Mensurabilis  Musicae.  The  International  Viola  Society 
Archive  arrived  at  the  BYU  Library  in  June  1981. 

With  the  acquisition  of  the  archive  of  the  International  Viola  Society, 
the  Brigham  Young  University  Library’s  collection  of  viola  scores  doubled 
to  more  than  2,000  scores.  It  was  decided,  in  lieu  of  the  notable  expansion 
of  the  William  Primrose  Viola  Library  with  the  addition  of  the  International 
Viola  Society  Viola  Archive  and  its  new  international  character,  to  rename 
the  William  Primrose  Library  the  Primrose  International  Viola  Archive. 
PIVA  has  subsequently  become  the  official  archive  of  the  International 
Viola  Society  and  the  American  Viola  Society. 

EXPANSION  OF 

THE  PRIMROSE  INTERNATIONAL  VIOLA  ARCHIVE 

The  goal  adopted  in  the  expansion  of  PIVA  was  to  acquire  as  many 
of  the  titles  listed  in  the  Zeyringer  bibliography  Literatur  fiir  Viola  as  pos' 
sible.  An  important  aspect  of  this  program  was  to  interest  those  with  major 
private  collections  to  consider  PIVA  as  a  repository.  In  the  ensuing  years, 
several  such  collections  became  a  part  of  PIVA. 

Zeyringer  Collection 

“In  a  very  quiet  and  peaceful  area  of  Austria  near  the  musically 
renowned  city  of  Graz,  a  certain  man  has  set  about  to  collect  and  organize 
the  viola  literature  of  the  entire  world. So  wrote  Klaus  Zeyringer  of  his 
father,  Franz  Zeyringer  (1920-  )  of  Pollau,  Austria,  who  was  a  driving  force 
in  the  establishment  of  PIVA  and  its  early  development.  The  Zeyringer 
collection,  assembled  over  a  period  of  thirty  years,  was  the  first  private 
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collection  added  to  PIVA.  Professor  Zeyringer  was  a  viola  soloist,  teacher, 
and  author  of  books  and  many  articles  on  the  viola.  He  was  founder,  and 
president  of  the  International  Viola  Society  from  1968-1988,  at  which  time 
he  was  elected  honorary  president  and  presented  with  a  gold  emblem  in 
the  shape  of  a  viola  clef  and  his  portrait  that  now  hangs  in  the  Musik 
Hochschule  at  Pollau,  of  which  he  was  director. 

The  first  recollection  that  David  Dalton  has  of  the  then-obscure  professor 
in  a  small  town  tucked  away  in  the  Styrian  district  of  southeastern  Austria 
was  during  a  private  lesson  with  William  Primrose  in  1965  at  the  latter’s 
Sunset  Boulevard  home  in  Los  Angeles.  Primrose  showed  Dalton  a  booklet 
by  Zeyringer  entitled  Literatur  fur  Viola  (Hartberg,  Austria:  Verlag  Julius 
Schonwetter,  1965).  Though  modest  in  comparison  to  what  this  work  would 
later  became,  at  the  time  it  probably  was  the  most  comprehensive  record 
of  published  music  for  the  viola.  Two  expanded  editions  appeared  in  1976 
and  1985.  The  last  edition  contains  over  14,000  entries  of  compositions  for 
the  viola. 

Another  large  work  by  Zeyringer  dealing  with  the  viola  is  Die  Viola 
da  braccio  (Munich:  Verlag  Heller,  1988).  This  book  addresses  a  wide  swath 
of  subjects  relating  to  the  viola,  from  the  derivation  of  the  word  viola  ^  the 
question  of  its  size,  the  history  of  viola  performance,  to  favorite  endeavors 
with  which  Zeyringer  has  been  inextricably  connected,  for  example,  the 
International  Viola  Society  and  PIVA.  To  the  latter  he  devotes  twenty  pages, 
including  photos  of  the  BYU  campus.  He  writes  of  PIVA  and  BYU  as 
becoming  the  repository  of  his  and  other  important  collections  of  viola  music 
and  establishing  itself  as  the  viola  center  of  the  world. 

Professor  Zeyringer  began  to  make  regular  donations  of  viola  scores  to 
the  Primrose  International  Viola  Archive  as  soon  as  it  was  established  in 
1982.  The  largest  of  the  Zeyringer  donations  was  in  1989,  when  Zeyringer 
sent  the  corpus  of  his  viola  scores  as  well  as  wide-ranging  correspondence 
with  leading  violists  and  other  musicians.  He  included  resource  materials 
used  in  preparing  various  publications.  An  extensive  collection  of  publica¬ 
tions  generated  primarily  by  the  International  Viola  Society  and  its  several 
national  chapters  is  represented.  Professor  Zeyringer  continues  to  make 
contributions  of  materials  relating  to  the  viola  and  printed  music  for  viola. 

In  1984  a  letter  from  David  Dalton  and  Franz  Zeyringer  was  sent  to 
publishers  worldwide  requesting  deposit  of  their  publications  of  viola  music 
in  PIVA.  This  initiative  was  undertaken  to  make  PIVA  the  central  and 
largest  repository  in  the  world  of  materials  relating  to  the  viola.  Response 
from  these  publishing  houses  was  profuse  with  even  small  firms  and  rather 
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obscure  publishers  sending  copies  of  their  entire  viola  output.  Almost 
500  solicitation  letters  were  sent,  and  more  than  twice  that  number  of  viola 
scores  were  received.  This  solicitation  was  also  undertaken  in  anticipation 
of  the  publication  in  1985  of  a  new  edition  of  Zeyringer’s  Literatur  fur  Viola. 
This  bibliography  identifies  most  of  the  holdings  within  PIVA,  thus  making 
it  easier  for  libraries  and  patrons  generally  to  know  if  a  desired  composition 
is  available  in  PIVA. 

Ernst  Wallfisch  Collection 

Ernst  Wallfisch  (1920-1979),  a  prominent  international  viola  soloist  and 
recording  artist,  was  born  in  Frankfurt/Main,  Germany,  and  at  a  young 
age  immigrated  to  Romania.  It  was  there  that  he  met  and  married  his 
wife.  Lory,  an  accomplished  pianist.  After  the  war,  they  were  aided  by 
Yehudi  Menuhin  in  their  efforts  to  leave  Romania  and  eventually  came  to 
the  United  States.  For  some  years,  and  at  the  time  of  Ernst’s  death,  both 
Ernst  and  Lory  Wallfisch  were  on  the  music  faculty  of  Smith  College 
at  Northampton,  Massachusetts.  Although  Ernst  appeared  frequently  as 
soloist  with  a  number  of  orchestras,  it  was  in  partnership  with  Lory  as  the 
Wallfisch  Duo  that  they  were  best  known. 

David  Dalton  first  met  the  Wallfischs  in  1975  at  the  Third  International 
Viola  Congress  held  at  Eastern  Michigan  University  in  Ypsilanti.  Correspond 
dence  began  between  Dalton  and  Ernst  Wallfisch  concerning  viola  subjects 
of  common  interest.  In  1984,  five  years  after  Ernst’s  death,  David  Dalton 
met  Lory  Wallfisch  at  the  Tertis  International  Viola  Competition  on  the 
Isle  of  Man,  United  Kingdom.  A  casual  conversation  led  Dalton  to  inquire 
about  the  plans  she  had  made  for  the  disposition  of  Ernst’s  personal  viola 
library.  She  had  reflected  on  the  matter,  she  said,  but  was  undecided. 
When  Lory  was  told  about  the  Primrose  International  Viola  Archive,  she 
became  interested  in  this  possibility. 

At  Mrs.  Wallfisch’s  invitation.  Professor  Dalton  visited  the  Wallfisch 
home  in  Northampton  to  make  a  preliminary  assessment  of  the  Wallfisch 
viola  library.  The  Wallfisch  library  included  the  standard  published  editions 
comprising  the  heart  of  the  viola  repertoire,  but  there  were  also  more 
obscure  works.  Being  an  artist  of  his  stature,  Ernst  Wallfisch  had  received 
presentation  copies  of  published  scores  and  manuscripts. 

Lory  Wallfisch  visited  Brigham  Young  University  in  1986  to  make  her 
own  assessment  of  the  university  library  and  PIVA  in  particular.  She  was 
satisfied  that  PIVA  was  the  appropriate  place  to  deposit  her  husband’s 
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collection  of  viola  music.  About  300  items  were  subsequently  added  to 
PIVA. 

Walter  Lehermann  Collection 

Walter  Lebermann  (1910-1984),  of  Bad  Homburg  (near  Frankfurt), 
Germany,  was  a  professional  violist  who  was  forced  to  retire  early  because 
of  the  residual  and  debilitating  effects  of  an  injury  suffered  in  World  War  II. 
Lebermann  then  turned  his  attention  to  researching  hitherto  unpublished 
music  manuscripts  stemming  mainly  from  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries.  His  research  led  him  to  libraries,  the  dusty  corners  of  churches, 
and  private  archival  collections  in  homes  and  castles.  Lebermann  was 
an  effective  sleuth.  Naturally,  he  kept  his  eyes  opened  for  music  written 
for  his  favorite  instrument,  and  he  enriched  the  viola  literature  through 
his  discoveries.  His  editings  were  then  brought  out  in  modern  editions  by 
leading  European  music  publishers,  such  as  Schott. 

In  1982,  David  Dalton  visited  Walter  Lebermann  in  his  Bad  Homburg 
home.  Both  Mr.  Lebermann  and  his  wife  were  most  cordial,  and  Dalton 
was  invited  to  peruse  the  collection  of  manuscripts,  printed  music,  micrO' 
films,  publications,  and  correspondence,  housed  in  his  work  studio. 

In  1984,  word  was  received  that  Lebermann  had  suddenly  passed  away. 
Dalton  tried  to  correspond  with  Erla  Lebermann,  the  widow,  for  most  of 
a  year  without  success  regarding  the  possible  gift  to,  or  acquisition  of,  the 
Lebermann  collection  by  PIVA.  When  an  answer  was  finally  received, 
Frau  Lebermann  explained  that  the  trauma  of  her  husband’s  unexpected 
death  had  made  it  necessary  for  her  to  travel  elsewhere  to  stay  with  other 
family  members.  Mrs.  Lebermann  was,  however,  willing  to  negotiate 
with  PIVA. 

Part  of  the  collection  had  gone  by  prior  arrangement  to  a  European 
violist,  musicologist,  and  noted  collector.  Negotiations  in  behalf  of  PIVA 
were  successful,  and  the  remaining  part  of  the  Lebermann  collection  was 
shipped  to  the  Lee  Library  in  1986.  Included  were  printed  scores,  micrO' 
films  containing  classical  viola  concertos  and  classical  concertos  for  various 
instruments,  symphonies,  and  chamber  music,  with  particular  focus  on 
music  by  the  Stamitz  family  and  Karl  von  Dittersdorf.  Also  included 
were  photocopies  of  manuscripts  and  some  printed  books  as  well  as 
modern  published  editions  of  music  by  Lebermann  containing  literature 
for  viola  and  chamber  music,  concertos,  and  symphonies  involving  various 
instruments. 
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Lebermann  memorabilia  and  all  viola  literature  were  incorporated  into 
PIVA.  The  remainder  was  processed  and  catalogued  in  the  appropriate  area 
of  the  general  music  collections  in  the  Harold  B.  Lee  Library. 

Jan  Albrecht  Collection 

Jan  Albrecht  (1919-  )  was  born  in  Bratislava,  Czechoslovakia  (now 
Slovakia),  a  son  of  the  composer  Alexander  Albrecht.  Jan  commenced  study 
of  the  violin  at  age  six  under  Georg  Actdardieff,  who  had  been  a  student 
of  Henri  Marteau.  Albrecht  graduated  from  the  local  conservatory  in  viola 
performance  and  from  the  Musikhochschule  in  1950.  Professor  Albrecht 
was  principal  violist  in  several  orchestras  and  a  teacher  at  the  Hohere 
Musikschule,  Komensky  University.  In  Trnava  he  was  founder  of  the 
Chamber  Orchestra  Collegium  Musicum,  and  in  Bratislava  he  founded 
an  ensemble  for  older  music,  “Musica  Aterna.” 

Professor  Albrecht  was  a  close  friend  of  Zeyringer,  who  suggested  to 
Albrecht  that  his  collection  be  added  to  PIVA.  With  a  protective,  totalitarian 
regime  still  in  power,  it  was  not  easy  to  get  the  collection  out  of  what  was 
then  Czechoslovakia.  Again,  Zeyringer  played  a  major  role  in  having  the  coL 
lection  transported  piecemeal  to  Austria  before  shipment  to  the  Lee  Library. 

The  Albrecht  library  added  about  400  printed  viola  scores  to  PIVA. 
Especially  valuable  are  many  early  editions  of  this  century  and  particularly 
viola  literature  printed  by  eastern  European  publishers,  which  were  not  easily 
obtainable  in  the  West.  There  were  also  many  scores  by  Russian  publishers 
that  helped  immeasurably  to  fill  a  gap  in  the  international  representation 
of  printed  music  for  viola. 

Tretzsch  Collection 

Another  large  viola  collection  had  been  assembled  by  Rudolf  Tretzsch  of 
Berlin.  Because  of  Zeyringer’s  intercession  and  persuasion  with  Frau  Liselotte 
Tretzsch,  the  Lee  Library  was  able  to  negociate  its  purchase. 

Professor  Rudolf  Tretzsch  (1905-1981)  was  born  in  Chemnitz,  Germany. 
Tretzsch  studied  natural  sciences  at  the  universities  of  Leipzig  and  Vienna 
and  music  under  Professor  Waetzold  at  the  Gonservatory  of  Leipzig  and 
under  Professor  Hugo  von  Steiner  at  the  University  of  Vienna.  His  studies 
centered  on  violin,  piano,  and  music  theory. 

In  1928,  Tretzsch  passed  the  state  examination  for  teacher’s  credem 
tials  for  institutions  of  higher  learning.  The  title  of  his  dissertation  was 
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Darstellung  und  Kritik  der  bisherigen  Vorschldge  zur  Musikalitdtsprufung  [Repre^ 
sentation  and  Critique  of  Existing  Proposals  for  Testing  Musicality]. 

Tretzsch’s  teaching  career  began  in  1930  at  the  Oberrealschule  Auerbach 
in  the  Vogtland,  where  he  taught  music  theory,  orchestration,  and  instru' 
mentation.  After  service  in  World  War  II,  Professor  Tretzsch  was  solo 
violinist  at  the  municipal  theater  at  Wiirzen  (German  Democratic  Republic, 
1946);  solo  violinist  for  chamber  music  with  the  Symphony  Orchestra  of 
Leipzig  and  coordinator  for  musical  radio  programs  (1947-1952);  director  of 
the  Orchestra  at  the  Music  Conservatory  of  East  Berlin,  as  well  as  the  Radio 
Symphony  Orchestra  of  that  city  (1952-1954).  In  1955  he  resettled  in  West 
Berlin,  where  he  taught  at  the  Kant  Gymnasium  at  BerlimSpandau  until  his 
retirement  in  1967.  From  1968  until  his  death.  Professor  Tretzsch  actively 
pursued  private  research  in  musicology  while  maintaining  active  professional 
ties  with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic  (under  Herbert  von  Karajan).  From  1930 
he  was  an  active  coeditor  of  the  Catalogues  for  Chamber  Music  {Kammermusik' 
Kataloge),  edited  by  Professor  Wilhelm  Altmann  (1862-1951),  then  director 
of  the  Department  of  Music  of  the  Preussische  Staatsbibliothek  at  Berlin. 

Professor  Tretzsch  was  both  an  avid  collector  and  a  bookdealer  after 
moving  to  West  Berlin.  He  issued  catalogs  of  items  for  sale,  and  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  his  apartment  contained  several  thousand  musical  scores  and 
music  monographs.  In  1986,  the  Berlin  Philharmonic  acquired  his  chamber 
music  collection  to  be  housed  in  the  new  Chamber  Music  Hall  adjoining 
the  Philharmonie  Hall.  In  1986,  A.  Dean  Larsen,  BYU  Associate  University 
Librarian,  visited  Liselotte  Tretzsch,  Tretzsch’s  widow,  in  her  Berlin  apart' 
ment  and  negotiated  the  purchase  of  approximately  600  viola  scores.  A  Swiss 
bookdealer  acquired  the  balance  of  the  Tretzsch  collection,  consisting  of 
approximately  3,000  scores  and  1,000  monographs.  These  units  were  acquired 
by  the  Lee  Library  in  1987  and  1992. 

de  Beaumont  Viola  Phonodisc  Collection 

Francois  de  Beaumont  (1932-1982),  a  young  medical  student  in  the 
1950s  studying  to  be  a  surgeon  in  Geneva,  heard  a  performance  by 
William  Primrose  of  the  Bartok  Viola  Concerto  with  I’Orchestre  de  la  Suisse 
Romande  under  the  direction  of  Ernest  Ansermet.  So  impressed  and  moved 
was  de  Beaumont  by  this  performance  that  he  resolved  to  devote  part  of 
his  life  to  some  aspect  of  promoting  the  viola.  This  endeavor  culminated 
in  the  first  printing  of  the  Discographie  sur  Valto  in  1973,  published  by 
Barenreiter  and  later  issued  in  expanded  editions  in  1975,  1977,  and  1980. 
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Upon  meeting  David  Dalton,  de  Beaumont  of  Neuchatel,  Switzerland, 
invited  Dalton  to  examine  his  collection  of  viola  recordings  and  ongoing 
work  with  the  discography,  and  simply  to  “talk  viola.”  Dalton  notified 
de  Beaumont  that  he  would  be  in  Switzerland  in  June  1982.  De  Beaumont 
answered  that  he  welcomed  the  visit  at  that  time  although  he  would  be 
recovering  from,  as  he  put  it,  a  minor  operation.  Professor  Dalton,  calling 
de  Beaumont’s  office  from  a  neighboring  city  to  announce  his  arrival 
in  Neuchatel  on  the  following  day,  was  answered  by  the  receptionist: 
“Momieur,  je  suis  desole.  Le  docteur  de  Beaumont,  il  est  mortl”  Dr.  Beaumont, 
a  wonderful  spirit  and  valued  friend  of  the  viola,  had  not  survived  the 
operation  and  was  dead  at  forty^nine. 

Zeyringer,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  de  Beaumont  and  his  wife, 
Arlette,  recommended  to  her  that  she  consider  depositing  her  late  husband’s 
phonodisc  collection  in  PIVA.  In  the  summer  of  1986,  David  Day,  BYU 
music  librarian,  visited  Mme  de  Beaumont  in  Switzerland,  and  she  agreed 
to  consider  PIVA  as  a  repository  for  the  de  Beaumont  collection.  Later  that 
year  A.  Dean  Larsen  visited  Mme  de  Beaumont  and  negotiated  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  the  de  Beaumont  phonodisc  collection,  numbering  about  1 50  items 
and  maintained  separately  as  part  of  PIVA. 

PRIMROSE  INTERNATIONAL  VIOLA  ARCHIVE 
SERVICES  TODAY 

Since  its  founding  in  1974,  PIVA  has  grown  to  become  the  world’s 
largest  repository  of  music  and  research  documents  for  the  viola.  PIVA’s 
current  holdings  consist  of  more  than  4,500  published  scores,  approximately 
250  sound  recordings,  hundreds  of  original  manuscripts,  photocopies  of 
manuscripts,  and  a  mounting  depository  of  correspondence,  research 
papers,  photographs,  and  other  memorabilia  from  the  private  collections 
of  many  renowned  violists.  Located  in  a  beautiful  mountain  setting  at  the 
Harold  B.  Lee  Library  of  Brigham  Young  University,  it  will  continue  to 
preserve  the  past  and  future  heritage  of  the  viola  and  its  performing  artists. 

While  the  role  of  PIVA  as  a  secure  institution  of  preservation  is  impor¬ 
tant,  its  goal  is  to  make  the  unique  resources  of  this  great  collection  con¬ 
veniently  accessible  to  interested  performers  and  scholars  around  the  world. 
The  present  organization  and  daily  activities  of  PIVA  revolve  around 
two  underlying  commitments  and  responsibilities:  preservation  and  service  to 
the  user.  These  tasks  are  evident  in  the  physical  arrangement  of  materials, 
custom  bindings  for  scores,  computerized  cataloging,  reference  services  at  the 
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library,  correspondence  and  response  to  numerous  requests  for  copies  within 
the  fait'use  guidelines  of  copyright  laws,  special  arrangements  of  loan 
materials,  and  ongoing  commitments  to  new  acquisitions. 

At  present,  limitations  of  space  and  personnel  within  the  library  neces' 
sitate  organization  of  PIVA  materials  into  two  areas.  Regularly  published 
modern  editions  are  bound  in  a  distinctive  red  cover  and  interfiled  with 
the  general  music  collection  in  open  stacks.  Rare  and  unique  documents, 
including  original  manuscripts,  early  published  editions,  photographs, 
vintage  recordings,  annotated  performance  materials,  and  personal  papers 
of  renowned  violists,  are  kept  and  serviced  with  other  notable  special 
collections  in  music.  University  students  and  visitors  to  the  library  can 
browse  the  open  stacks  and  examine  the  published  scores  freely  during 
regular  library  hours.  Access  to  rare  materials  and  manuscripts  is  possible 
by  appointment  and  prior  arrangement. 

The  unusual  care  and  attention  devoted  to  binding  the  scores  at  PIVA 
is  exemplary.  Every  effort  is  made  to  protect  each  original  score  in  an 
attractive  and  durable  cover  handmade  from  fine  quality  materials.  PIVA 
bindings  are  also  designed  to  ensure  the  convenient  use  of  the  score  and 
any  accompanying  parts  for  performance.  When  torn  or  otherwise  damaged 
scores  are  received  as  private  donations,  time  and  energy  are  expended  to 
restore  the  scores  to  a  useful  life  by  strengthening  broken  spines  and 
mending  tears  with  Japanese  paper.  Digital  processing  of  images  in  the 
microcomputer  environment  is  also  utilized  as  a  means  of  reconstructing 
documents  damaged  beyond  repair. 

Computer  cataloging  for  scores  acquired  by  PIVA  is  a  key  step  in 
making  its  resources  known  and  available  throughout  the  world.  Scores  are 
catalogued  according  to  internationally  established  library  standards  and 
entered  into  several  large  databases.  Students  and  faculty  at  the  university 
can  conveniently  search  the  holdings  of  PIVA  from  numerous  terminals 
located  throughout  the  library  and  at  other  university  campuses.  Computer^ 
ized  cataloging  information  created  for  PIVA  at  BYU  is  also  entered  into 
two  large  national  databases— OCLC  and  REIN.  These  two  databases 
represent  a  network  consortium  of  thousands  of  academic  and  public  libraries 
located  primarily  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  with  access  to  Great 
Britain  and  expanding  to  Continental  European  libraries.  Experienced 
reference  librarians  at  participating  institutions  can  assist  violists  in  deter- 
mining  whether  a  particular  score  is  available  at  PIVA.  The  wave  of  new 
developments  in  computer  networking  around  the  world  also  presents 
fascinating  possibilities  for  accessing  the  information  stored  in  the  library’s 
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computer  at  BYU.  Today  it  is  feasible  for  any  violist  capable  of  using 
Internet  to  log  into  PIVA’s  catalog  from  their  own  home  computer.  Manu' 
scripts,  papers,  and  other  memorabilia  are  catalogued  and  indexed  in 
a  microcomputer  database  designed  specifically  for  PIVA.  This  database, 
currently  accessible  only  at  PIVA,  may  be  made  available  through  computer 
networks  in  the  future. 

The  advances  of  modern  technology,  however,  are  not  available  to  all 
violists,  especially  those  in  developing  countries.  PIVA  remains  committed 
to  reaching  out  to  all  violists  regardless  of  location  and  circumstances. 
Updates  of  new  acquisitions  are  published  in  Die  Viola,  the  journal  of  the 
International  Viola  Society,  and  also  appear  in  the  Journal  of  the  American 
Viola  Society  published  at  Brigham  Young  University  with  David  Dalton, 
editor,  and  David  Day,  assistant  editor.  Most  important,  all  violists  may 
write  directly  to  PIVA’s  curator,  David  Day,  to  request  loans,  photocopies, 
or  any  research  information  desired.  Requests  for  loans  are  welcome  from 
violists  around  the  world  affiliated  in  some  way  with  an  academic  or  public 
library.  Special  consideration  will  also  be  given  to  violists  associated  with 
a  professional  orchestra. 

Photocopies  are  provided  at  a  nominal  cost,  provided  the  request  meets 
international  copyright  regulations.  However,  scores  in  print  and  available 
for  sale  must  be  purchased  directly  from  the  publisher.  Materials  out-of-print 
but  still  protected  by  copyright  can  be  copied  only  if  the  requester  obtains 
the  written  consent  of  the  valid  copyright  holder.  Works  in  the  public 
domain  (in  most  cases,  published  before  1917)  may  be  copied  unless  pro¬ 
tected  by  special  restrictions. 

The  curator  welcomes  letters  from  violists  requesting  information  or  help 
in  research.  Although  information  requested  may  not  always  be  available, 
an  honest  effort  will  be  made  to  share  the  resources  of  PIVA  as  freely  as 
possible  with  the  entire  international  family  of  violists. 

Perhaps  the  most  exciting  activity  at  PIVA  is  the  ongoing  quest  to  iden¬ 
tify  and  acquire  every  newly  published  edition  of  music  for  the  viola.  This 
collecting  scope  includes  not  only  works  for  solo  viola  but  also  small  chamber 
works  in  which  the  viola  plays  a  significant  part.  To  assist  with  this  daunting 
task,  PIVA  has  established  contracts  with  three  major  music  distributors: 
Otto  Harrassowitz  for  European  publications,  European  American  Retail 
Music  for  publications  in  the  Americas,  and  Academia  Music  in  Tokyo  for 
Asia  and  the  Pacific.  The  contract  with  Otto  Harrassowitz  has  proved  to 
be  especially  fortuitous  because  Peter  Gnoss,  the  employee  at  Wiesbaden 
assigned  to  personally  handle  the  PIVA  account,  is  himself  a  fine  violist. 
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In  addition  to  scores  received  from  contracted  vendors,  David  Dalton 
and  David  Day  regularly  scan  magazines  and  music  publishers’  advertise^ 
ments  in  search  of  obscure  and  unusual  pieces  issued  by  small  presses.  Close 
working  relationships  have  also  been  established  with  many  antiquarian 
music  dealers  in  the  U.S.  and  Europe.  For  example,  in  1989  when  John 
Lubrano  of  J.  J.  Lubrano  discovered  three  original  manuscripts  for  the 
viola  by  the  composers  Paul  Rougnon,  Henri  Casadesus,  and  Robert'Lucien 
Siohan,  PIVA  was  given  exclusive  advance  notice  of  their  sale  and  the  first 
opportunity  to  purchase.  Recently,  PIVA  has  also  focused  more  attention 
on  the  acquisition  of  sound  recordings,  visual  recordings,  rare  editions,  and 
noncommercial  resources  such  as  tapes  of  viola  congresses  and  master 
classes,  manuscripts  of  newly  composed  works,  programs  of  major  recitals, 
and  photographs  of  important  violists.  A  few  music  publishers  and  distribu' 
tors,  notably  Theodore  Presser  among  others,  continue  to  send  complh 
mentary  copies  of  newly  published  scores  for  review  in  the  Journal  of  the 
American  Viola  Society. 

A  major  acquisition  project  will  be  the  microfilming  of  the  private  collec' 
tion  of  manuscript  scores  and  rare  editions  of  music  for  the  viola  owned  by 
a  prominent  European  violist  and  collector.  The  functional  use  of  this  price' 
less  collection  of  more  than  2,000  items  in  microfilm  should  elevate  PIVA 
as  a  center  of  viola  research  to  a  new  plateau  of  comprehensive  excellence. 

ONGOING  RESEARCH  AND  FUTURE  VISIONS  FOR  PIVA 

To  realize  its  full  potential  as  an  international  center  of  documentation 
and  research,  PIVA  must  extend  its  vision  beyond  the  fundamental  tasks 
of  acquiring  and  organizing  to  the  role  of  an  active  proponent  for  research 
and  original  publications.  This  idea  was  clearly  envisioned  by  those  instru' 
mental  in  PIVA’s  creation.  Franz  Zeyringer,  in  particular,  carefully  designed 
a  structure  and  agenda  to  enable  PIVA  to  become  a  catalyst  and  focal  point 
of  continued  viola  scholarship. 

Periodic  revision  and  republication  of  Zeyringer’s  essential  reference 
guide,  Literatur  fur  Viola  ^  is  the  first  priority.  Work  is  underway  for  the 
next  edition  projected  for  release  in  1997.  The  new  edition  will  include 
entries  for  newly  acquired  works  since  publication  of  the  latest  revision  in 
1985.  It  will  also  include  references  to  the  holdings  to  other  private  and 
institutional  collections.  The  guide  will  be  published  in  a  new  format  with 
expanded  bibliographic  description  and  more  information  about  manuscripts 
and  rare  editions  held  in  research  libraries  around  the  world. 
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Another  major  undertaking  will  be  a  companion  volume  to  the  Literatur 
fiir  Viola  ^  a  viola  discography.  Work  for  this  publication  is  in  progress;  to 
date,  approximately  1,500  recordings  have  been  identified. 

The  pioneering  work  of  the  late  Dr.  Frangois  de  Beaumont  will  serve 
as  a  foundation  to  the  content  of  the  discography  that  is  projected  for 
release  in  1995.  The  viola  discography  will  be  a  comprehensive  listing  of 
commercially  released  discs  and  will  also  feature  references  to  many 
noncommercially  produced  recordings,  such  as  performances  at  congresses 
of  the  International  Viola  Society  and  the  Primrose  Memorial  Concerts  given 
annually  at  Brigham  Young  University  since  Primrose’s  death  in  1982. 
Organization  of  the  discography  will  provide  easy  access  by  composer  and 
work  with  convenient  indexes  for  soloists,  assisting  artists,  record  label 
and  number,  and  a  subject  classification  corresponding  to  the  organization 
of  Zeyringer’s  Literatur  fiir  Viola.  Violists  who  possess  large  collections  of 
viola  recordings  or  who  may  be  willing  to  donate  personal  recordings 
(commercial  and/ or  noncommercial)  for  preservation  at  PIVA  and  documem 
tation  in  the  discography  project  should  contact  David  Day. 

Two  other  important  publication  projects  envisioned  by  the  founders 
of  PIVA  include  an  annotated  bibliography  of  viola  research  and  a  historical 
biographical  dictionary  of  violists.  Both  publications  are  in  early  stages  of 
development.  During  his  active  career  devoted  to  research  of  the  viola, 
Franz  Zeyringer  amassed  an  impressive  library  of  information  and  resources. 
Most  of  his  findings  are  documented  in  his  Die  Viola  da  braccio  (1988)  and 
a  bibliography  published  in  the  1985/86  issue  oi Die  Viola. 

Zeyringer’s  research  papers  now  reside  at  PIVA.  The  task  of  compiling 
and  annotating  an  exhaustive  bibliographic  guide  to  research  about  the 
viola  is  in  process  with  a  review  and  analysis  of  Zeyringer’s  lifetime  accumm 
lation.  Graduate  students  studying  viola  at  BYU  are  enlisted  in  the  process 
of  identifying  research  related  to  the  viola.  A  bibliography  of  viola  research 
compiled  by  Sharon  Dunning  expands  upon  Zeyringer’s  bibliography 
published  in  Die  Viola.  Claudine  Bigelow  undertook  a  bibliography  project 
devoted  to  pedagogical  writings  for  the  viola.  At  some  point  in  the  future 
these  component  projects  will  be  combined,  verified,  and  critiqued  for 
inclusion  in  a  definitive  guide  to  existing  viola  research. 

The  biographical  dictionary  of  violists  is  in  a  formulative  stage.  Acknowh 
edgment  must,  of  course,  be  given  to  the  extensive  research  about  the 
most  famous  violists  already  provided  in  Maurice  W.  Riley’s  twowolume 
The  History  of  the  Viola  (1980,  1991).  The  dictionary  envisioned  for  PIVA, 
however,  will  be  organized  quite  differently.  This  guide  will  deal  specifically 
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with  biographical  information  of  all  significant  violists.  Announcements 
published  in  Zeyringer’s  Die  Viola  da  braccio  and  other  International  Viola 
Society  and  American  Viola  Society  publications  have  already  resulted  in 
contributions  of  numerous  brief  biographies  from  concert  violists  around 
the  world.  Although  a  publication  date  for  the  biographical  dictionary  is 
not  yet  projected,  all  violists  are  encouraged  to  submit  a  biography  for 
consideration.  As  work  on  the  revised  edition  o{ Literatur  fur  Viola  and  the 
viola  discography  near  completion,  efforts  devoted  to  the  bibliography  and 
the  biographical  dictionary  will  increase. 

These  four  fundamental  commitments  of  PIVA — revised  editions  of 
Literatur  fur  Viola  ^  a  viola  discography,  a  bibliography  of  viola  research,  and 
a  biographical  dictionary  of  violists — are  time-consuming  endeavors  that  will 
require  years  of  sustained  devotion.  Violists  and  music  historians  interested 
in  participating  in  these  causes  are  gladly  welcome.  In  its  most  lofty  aspira¬ 
tions,  PIVA  will  endeavor  to  promote  even  additional  causes  related  to  the 
viola.  The  archive’s  vast  holdings  of  unpublished  manuscripts  and  neglected 
early  editions  beg  the  skill  of  modern  editors  to  enrich  the  repertoire  of  the 
viola  with  new  publications  of  original  works  not  yet  known  and  master¬ 
pieces  from  the  past  longing  to  be  performed  anew.  PIVA’s  increased  focus 
on  acquiring  early  recordings  of  virtuosos  will  lead  to  opportunities  to  reissue 
a  great  legacy  of  historical  performances  on  compact  discs. 

As  the  viola  receives  increased  emphasis  within  the  academic  community, 
PIVA  will  offer  aspiring  graduate  students  aid  in  defining  theses  and 
dissertation  topics.  Advanced  scholars  may  draw  upon  a  wealth  of  primary 
research  materials  for  publication  in  journals  and  presentations  at  future 
viola  congresses. 

Perhaps  the  crowning  realization  of  PIVA  will  be  a  consolidation  of  its 
diverse  resources  into  a  distinct  and  unified  facility.  Such  an  organization 
was  conceived  in  the  original  establishment  and  is  presently  incorporated 
into  planning  for  an  expansion  of  the  Harold  B.  Lee  Library.  Although 
the  new  facility  is  still  in  an  early  and  tentative  stage  of  development,  plans 
include  a  separate  music  library  with  a  Primrose  Memorial  Room  and  other 
facilities  to  house  and  service  the  varied  dimensions  of  PIVA. 

The  Primrose  Memorial  Room  will  feature  standing  displays  of  Primrose 
memorabilia  commemorating  the  distinguished  career  of  William  Primrose, 
major  donors  to  PIVA,  and  the  legacy  of  the  instrument  itself.  As  conceived, 
the  room  will  enable  use  of  different  media  formats  in  one  convenient 
and  inviting  environment.  Its  doors  will  welcome  students,  performers,  and 
scholars  from  around  the  world. 
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